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the progress of which has been watched with more 
interest, and the completion of which is more anxiously 
awaited, than the Cathedral of St. John the Divine (Plates 
XLV-XLIX). Won by Heins & La Farge, who were 
then very young men, in a competition probably the greatest 
held in the United States up to that time and judged with 
fairness, the design was at once the object of much 
criticism, both favorable and the opposite, and the execution 
of the building has during its progress been closely followed 
to judge what its final development would be. ‘The archi- 


_ tects, have, in my opinion, very wisely not attempted to 


develop the work completely along the lines of any historic 
style. I believe the building is commonly called Romanesque, 
and some features of the scheme are unquestionably derived 
from that not very interesting period, but the line of reason- 
ing of Messrs. Heins & La Farge has apparently been that 
the most attractive of the Romanesque churches at the 
present day, built as they were over long periods of years 
and constantly added to and changed, have in their ensemble 
not a little of later and extraneous architectures. Such 
being the case in old work, why is it not possible to develop 
a modern building done in all portions at about the same 
time without adhering in the details or even in the structure 
of the building to one particular style, and still achieve a 
result of which the component parts are in thorough har- 
mony, although their root motives have been very divergent ? 
If this was their line of reasoning, and from the result as 
executed, there seems no cause to disbelieve it, it is a logic 
which can hardly be attacked, since the essence of all 
modern architecture is the adjustment and correllation of 
forms of early architecture not previously associated. So 
far as the exterior has been finished one does not perceive 
in it much of Romanesque art, but rather a somewhat sober 
and quiet variant of the modern sort of Gothic, familiar to 
us in the work of Scott, Stokes, and other Englishmen, and 
in this country so completely practiced by Cram, Goodhue 
& Ferguson; and this style is at once a derivative from 
and a protest against the decadent Flamboyant. ‘The in- 
terior follows, however, more nearly the Romanesque style 
in its stilted circular arches and spherical domes and vault- 
ing; the great columns around the apse, as is usual in 
Roman architecture, being simple shafts crowned with the 
Romanesque idea of the Roman Corinthian capitals. Yet 
the choir itself, while still preserving the features of the 
earlier style, has the piers treated with the long vertical 
lines more characteristic of perpendicular Gothic, and the 
details of the woodwork, organs, choir stalls, etc., are very 
distinctly Flamboyant. It is curious and interesting group- 
ing and one which seems very successful, although probably 
the most of us would have preferred an architecture of 
which the basis as well as the decorative treatment would 
have been Gothic. Even now no very complete idea of 
the interior can be obtained. There is a great deal of 
carving still to be done, the mosaics are yet to be placed, 
and much sculpture must be included before the scheme 
is finally completed, if such a building can ever be complete. 

Taking up the individual parts of the building, I 
believe that the placing of the apsidal arches with their 
heads so high above the arches around the reredos can only 

( Continued page 67) 
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( Continued from page 65) 
be accepted with reserve; yet it is a device which throws 
the reredos boldly against a background of light more bril- 
liant than at any other point of the edifice, accentuating the 
culmination of the religious feeling of the building much 
as a spot light is thrown upon an actor. 

The other photographs show portions of the building 
as they have not previously been displayed in any of the 
many times it has been published. The view of the ambu- 
latory in the King chapel is not only excellent as a photo- 
graph, but illustrates an ambulatory of unusually picturesque 
qualities, with strength and dignity and grace, incidentally 
showing very plainly the details of the stone screen and 
of the carvings. The entrance gate to the Belmont chapel 
is a magnificent piece of work, notably canceived and beau- 
tifully executed, and like much of the rest of the ornament, 
although of strikingly different design from the motive of 
the building, is’perfectly suited to its position. “The organs, 
always difficult to treat, are here most exquisitely handled, 
no attempt being made to make the two portions symmetrical 
by false pipes or otherwise, and the very frankness with 
which the different portions are treated emphasizes the fact 
that the key note of good architecture is the decoration of 
utilitarian articles. Of the choir stalls one can hardly say 
too much; magnificently carved as they are, their execution 
is in no way superior to their design, and they will take 
rank easily with the older examples remaining to us. In 
them appears another illustration of the free way the archi- 
tects have worked, since portions of the detail are quite 
strongly reminiscent of the transition period between Gothic 
and Classic when the Renaissance began to come into its own. 

Among the unique and impressive features of the new 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, perhaps none is more 
striking than the artificial lighting. Dimly lighted interiors 
have long been associated with the cathedrals of Europe, due 
to the fact that it has been impossible to find suitable lighting 
devices to harmonize with the massive architecture of these 
impressive buildings. “fowever, in the new Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine the entire building is flooded with light 
by means of reflectors totally screened from view, and when 
the entire lighting scheme, as planned for this building, is 
ultimately carried out, it will, undoubtedly, mark an epoch 
in the history of artificial illumination. 

Each architect on examining these photographs, or the 
building they portray, will unquestionably make his own 
judgment, and will find portions which he can unreser- 
vedly admire and others not to his individual taste, but 
I think that none will find that this, the greatest church 
projected in our country, is being worked out with less care, 
skill, sympathy and reverent endeavor than should be the 
case; and disagree as we may on the question of fundamental 
style most appropriate to such a cathedral, we will necessarily 
agree that the problem is being solved with deference to 
precedent and yet with a fresh and vigorous quality of real 
design. 


HAT the excellent influence of McKim, Mead & 
White has reacted upon the old firm of Clinton 

& Russell (possibly through the new blood in that firm) is 
evident in the East River Savings Bank building (Plate LI) 
of clean, simple and sturdy proportions, excellent detail 
and most exquisite orders. A tall and splendid example 
of the Corinthian forms the basis, while a~slimmer and 
more graceful repetition serves for a crown. ‘The shaft of 


the building has the corners quite sufficiently strengthened 
by the light coigns, the band below the upper order, al- 
though pierced with windows, is yet a band and not a 
series of openings, and the cornice of the entire building is 
at once proportionate to the order below and to the building 
as a whole. Perhaps this is the strongest feature of the 
building. Anyone who has designed or worked on the 
drawings of one of our office buildings realizes at once how 
nearly the two conditions are incompatible, and I think that 
here they approach perfection more closely than in any other 
building of the type in the city. The final solution of the 
tall building is not yet with us; there are still two very 
distinct motives of treatment, one along Gothic lines in 
which the verticals are as strongly emphasized as possible, 
of which perhaps the best example is Cass Gilbert’s West 
Street building, and the other in which the Classic idea is 
predominant, and of the latter type the Blair building has 
been hitherto the best example, but so far as my judgment 
serves the premier place has now been taken by this East 
River Savings Bank building. Of these two types one must 
ultimately emerge the victor. I do not believe that they 
can long exist side by side, nor do I believe that they can 
be combined into one, although Eidlitz in the Times Tower 
made a tremendous and almost successful attempt to do so. 

Of course, the argument for the Gothic type is that 
the vertical lines of the more important structural members 
are much more strongly accented, yet this is at the expense 
of all expression of the horizontal members, no less a feature 
of steel construction; both are alike concealed from the 
eye and suggested to the mind in the Post-and-Lintel Classic 
type. After all is there not a good deal too much stress 
laid upon the necessity of emphasizing steel structure by 
criticisms of the office buildings, especially by that portion 
of the critics who are not architects? Such criticism seems 
hardly different in principle from a suppositious criticism 
of female dress because it conceals and not reveals the 
manner in which the wearer is made. ‘This is an old story 
and has been threshed out a great many times before and 
will be gone over a good many times more before any 
result is attained. Perhaps the only conclusion which has 
yet been definitely arrived at is that we should be thankful 
for every example in either style where an architect gives 
us a building as good as the East River Savings Bank. 


HE public building type is at the present time so 
fixed that it seems hard to stray very far from it 


and win a competition. Mr. Spencer Roberts won the 
competition for the Municipal Building, Trenton, New 
Jersey (Plate XLIV). As his competitive drawings fore- 
shadowed he has done a very good piece of architecture, 
much like dozens of others of the type, but a little better 
than most. ‘The scheme of bays at each end with a colonnade 
between can never go far wrong if the detail is kept simple 
and the proportions reasonably good. ‘The order is here 
an excellent one and the treatments of the three stories of 
windows in the bays are both good in each story and 
together well composed. The rustication of the base 
strengthens without brutalizing it. The cornice and attic 
above are agreeably and simply treated, and the plan shows 
good circulation along the very simplest lines which, unless 
some very unusual condition is involved, are the best. “The 
building is, as a whole, a most excellent piece of archi- 
tecture; there has been no departure from accepted types, 
( Continued page 69) 
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(Continued from page 67) 
yet the general high standard of public buildings won in 
competition (occasional scandals notwithstanding) has been 
strengthened by the addition of this to a very notable group. 


HILE there is nothing in its design which will aid 
in the development of architecture, the Germania 
Building, D’Oench & Yost, architects (Plate L), is a 
simple, rational, well proportioned and well detailed example 
of current work. It cannot be called mediocre, because it 
is distinctly good, but it is as lacking in points of extra- 
ordinary merit as it is without defects. [he mansard 
roof is certainly somewhat better than the flat roof more 
commonly and more cheaply employed, yet R. M. Hunt 
pointed the way to this thirty years ago in his T'ribune 
Building. ‘There is nothing in the spacing of the windows 
and the shaft of the building to which one can take excep- 
tion. ‘The openings of the three stories are rather better 
disposed than usual and the crowning motive is well 
handled. It is perhaps somewhat better than most of the 
office buildings erected and, although distinctly a, utilitarian 
building, is nevertheless a building of quality. 


LADY ARCHITECTS AND ASSISTANTS. 


HE appearance of an advertisement in our issue of 

last week for a lady assistant in an architect’s office, 

the first of the sort which we remember to have seen, brings 
into prominence again the old question of woman’s place in 
architecture, says the “London Building News.” hat many 
walks of life, which were formerly filled entirely by men, 
are now filled, with more or less success, by members of 
the other sex, is accepted as one of the signs of that general 
progress of which so much is talked about. Any observer 
who looks beyond the mere surface of things must recognize 
that a great change is coming over the human race, particu- 
larly in the more civilized countries. Amongst elemental 
peoples it is a universal rule for the women to work, and 
for the men to act as warriors and protectors. “his has been 
so from the earliest time, and is still the condition of affairs 
amongst all savage races. When in the course of evolution 
there came to be less necessity for the warrior or defender, 
it was the man who took up the harder work, and because 
he had ruled with a strong hand while he was little else 
than a fighting machine, he still continued to do so. He 
took to himself all that was best and left only that which was 
more of the type of drudgery to his female relatives. “Then 
followed a period when, at least among the more wealthy, 
the men delighted to labor that their woman folk might 
live at ease, till they came to be considered unfit for work. 
In some countries it has more recently been necessary to 
revert to the original state of things. In France, for example, 
where the population is decreasing, and where a large 
country has to be held against foes who surround it on all 
sides, the rule of army service is so strict, that practically 
the men have again become the fighters and the women the 
workers. They undertake tasks which in England are 
unheard of. To a certain, though to a less extent, this is 
the case in Germany also, where it is by no means an 
uncommon sight to see a woman carrying a hod full of 
bricks up a ladder,-or drawing a plow with a ox for 
company, while the shafts are held by a man. In England 
the tendency is towards the invasion by woman rather of 
the higher branches of man’s work than the lower. The 
women do not incline to become common laborers, under- 


taking muscular work which men can better perform; but 
they are certainly taking on a large number of tasks, where 
mental adaptability is of more value than muscle, which, 
until comparatively recent date, were performed by men 
alone. ‘They have shown, too, that in many respects they 
are the equals if not the superiors of those whom they have 
replaced. When many of us who are only yet in middle 
age were serving our articles, the lady clerk was unknown, 
she is now found everywhere. Her employment frees a large 
number of men, enabling them to go out and do what is 
more truly man’s work, as colonists or pioneers, or workers 
in the open air. 
compelled them to do this. On the other hand, on a some- 
what lower grade, women will not perform tasks which they 
used to be willing to undertake. Many a man now finds 
difficulty in obtaining work because, as he says, he is ousted 
by women from positions which he used to occupy, while the 
women’s work of the home and the nursery is left undone. 
At any rate, it is clear that the unskilled laborer among 
men has a very great deal of difficulty in finding employment, 
while the unskilled laborer amongst the women can obtain 
it readily, in service if not elsewhere. What this state of 
things means is exemplified by a somewhat startling letter 
which appeared in a daily paper (only a few days before we 
printed an architect’s advertisement for a lady assistant) 
from a man who was out of work, saying that he was 
desirous of taking a housemaid’s situation! 

Looking at these things broadly, it is not to be won- 
dered at that women who have a liking for drawing should 
be somewhat fascinated by the work of an architect’s office. 
If they can take down the letters and specifications in 
shorthand, and render them upon the typewriter, surely 
(they may argue with considerable reason) they are capable 
of making satisfactory tracings, and of doing the other 
ordinary work which they see being carried out by the male 
assistants; and not only are they themselves willing to 
undertake the work, but it is quite conceivable that many a 
principal would be agreeable to employ them thus. It may 
very well happen, in fact it does happen in many cases, 
that a principal requires assistance both in the clerical and 
drawing departments of his business, but that he cannot 
afford to employ two persons. He very possibly has only 
enough work for one. If the same person can act both as 
stenographer and tracing-clerk, so much the better. Years 
ago it was quite a common thing to thus employ a male 
assistant, to make drawings when drawings were needed, 
and also to write specifications and to take down and tran- 
scribe the letters, or, at any rate, to copy them; for short- 
hand was by no means so greatly used then as now, the 
letters being as a rule written by the principal’s own hand. 
Now that the latter work is almost entirely done by ladies, 
the architect may very well reverse his procedure, and instead 
of employing his draughtsman occasionally as a clerk, when 
pressed in that department, he is now inclined to use his 
stenographer as a draughtsman. 

All this indicates an almost inevitable development 
which must have a great effect eventually upon the ordinary 
method of conducting an architect’s business. As a matter of 
fact, work at the drawing-board is exhausting; it must almost 
necessarily be done standing, and to lean across the board 
for hours at a time while working at the top of it strains 
the body considerably. It is hardly work for which a girl 
is fitted. All the same, it seems as if this consideration is 


not likely to carry great weight (though it should do with 
( Continued page 71 
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all who consider the health of the girls who wish to take 
up architectural work) and that the girl tracer is likely 
to become quite common. For a long time past the tendency 
has been to reduce the number of better-class assistants in 
an architect’s ofice. Working drawings, as they used to be 
understood, are rarely now prepared, but good, clear sketches 
are made in pencil by the principal, and are then traced 
by an assistant, any subsequent copies being obtained by sun 
printing. An intelligent woman, under efficient supervision, 
should soon be able to do this sort of work. “The army of 
male architectural assistants would then become smaller than 
it is at present; and it is already very much less numerous 
than it used to be. Now, an assistant in architecture is 
remarkably badly paid. It is generally impossible for him to 
be given such a salary as would enable him to provide 
properly for wife and family. The introduction of the 
female assistant would still further tend to reduce salaries, 
except in the case of the really first-rate man who could take 
his principal’s place in case of need. For such there is 
always room, but only in the bigger offices. Young men, 
once they have passed their pupilage, would be forced to 
start in practise for themselves, and they would become 
employers of female labor. The final result would probably 
be that only the more competent would survive the test, 
and that a very large number of young men who are trained 
for architecture would eventually drift out of that calling 
into something for which they are better fitted; and this to 
their own personal advantage, there being few positions more 
hopeless in life than that of the architectural assistant who 
can never rise to be his own master. 

At this stage it would behoove the young man to expect 
competition even as principal from those of the other sex, 
for amongst any large number of lady tracers and draughts- 
women there would surely be a few who would prove them- 
selves man’s equal in design, and even in supervision. A 
little while since we heard of a lady typist whose great 
ambition it was to become a clerk of works! ‘This is unusual, 
but already there are several acknowledgedly well-trained 
lady architects, either in practise for themselves, or very 
nearly ready to open offices. In medicine, literature, and art 
woman have shown themselves, in exceptional instances, quite 
the equals of their ordinary male competitors; and while 
they have very rarely if ever done anything absolutely as 
good as the best work done by the men, they are at least 
thoroughly competent, and perfectly reliable. If this has 
happened in almost every other walk of life in which mental 
power and artistic taste have stood for more than mere 
strength of body (though the cases of Semiramis and Joan 
of Arc, to say nothing of our own Boadicea show that 
woman can on occasion take man’s place, even in warfare, 
and that with great distinction), there is every probability 
that she will do the same in architecture. She may not, 
even in rare instances, prove equal to designing such build- 
ings as the Palais de Justice at Brussels, or the Houses of 
Parliament, but she may very well perform the functions 
of an architect in ordinary general practise, and perform 
them well. The prejudice against the employment of women 
is so rapidly disappearing, that while nobody would have 
thought of going to a lady architect for advice ten years 
ago, it is quite conceivable that a good many, particularly 
lady clients, would prefer to do so now. The risk is perhaps 
that they might not be absolutely practical in their work, 
partly because of the obvious difficulty in the way of giving 
them practical experience upon buildings in progress, and 


also, possibly, on account of that same feminine desire for 
prettiness without mastery of detail which produces so many 
women artists who have a fine sense of color, but no knowl- 
edge of perspective; yet this is a matter which tolerable 
training ought to overcome, as it unquestionably has done 
in some instances already. 


THE RELATION OF SCULPTURE AND CARVED 

ORNAMENT TO ARCHITECTURE.* 

W. S. FRITH. 

HE discussion of the relation of sculpture and carved 
ornament to architecture is necessarily directed 
mainly to that interesting series of instances where the art 
of form finds its fullest expression through the harmonious 
co-operation of both its branches; for though sculpture and 


architecture may each have their own definite sphere, and: 


are in that sense independent of the other, it is when acting 
together in harmony that each is recognized as attaining to 
its highest achievements. These periods illustrate that 
architecture and sculpture, being phases of one art, their 
excellence is largely interchangeable, and that when working 
in entire sympathy and understanding, the art of form is 
effectively presented, because it is then presented in its 
entirety. The Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Greek, the Roman, 
the Gothic, the Renaissance periods are all distinguished by 
the presence of an adequate sculpture, in sympathy with the 
esthetic theme of the architecture, much in the same way 
as a song and its accompaniment. It is suggested that all 
art is one, and therefore the architect, sculptor, and painter 
should be united in one person. ‘There are so few instances, 
however, of this being done with success, that these instances 
constitute exceptions rather than rules, and judging by the 
amount a sculptor has positively to learn, and the difference 
of standpoint his phase of art demands, there is, in my 
opinion, little probability of the artist in either branch really 
possessing more than a smattering of knowledge in the allied 
arts. “The early use of sculpture would appear not to differ 
essentially from the present, viz., assisting to realize an 
object, or event, a person, or an abstract idea; and it still 
appeals as having qualities which give it predominance as a 
nucleus around which the associations and memories of a 
person or event may congregate. Ruskin states that to make 
things in real volume is a primary human instinct, and cites 
the case of a child making a cat and kittens in dough in 
support of this theory. I propose, by passing in review 
various examples with the aid of lantern slides, to make 
clear the main points of the subject. The subjects of the 
Egyptian sculpture were historical records of the kings and 
their achievements, the representations of their various 
deities; and there are some very interesting and realistic 
portraits of priests and other people of importance. Most 
of these minor works are in wood, but their treatment is 
similar in character to the granite work, and perhaps for this 
reason suggests their being thought out in granite. The 
Assyrian works are much the same in subject, the records 
and doings of the kings, their deities, and their sports. “Those 
depicting lion hunting are of exceptional vigor in treatment 
and expression, as might be expected of a sport-loving people. 
Of the Greek, the sculpture was mainly devoted to the 
service of religion, and as the worship of beauty formed a 
not inconsiderable part, we find this reflected in the human- 
izing of their deities, and the effort to represent these of 
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( Continued from page 71) 
the highest physical development, beauty, and dignity—an 
effort which eventually developed that magnificent school 
of sculpture which is still the wonder and the admiration 
of the world. Although Rome continued much the same 
theology, the impulse of the people being different, the real 
seems to have had more charm than the ideal, and we find 
a development of portraiture and a careful rendering of 
detail; the things which are matter rather than the things 
which might be. We get an actual Hadrian in his statue, 
and it is a fine statue. We find also a development of the 
minor forms ‘of sculpture; foliated ornament especially 
gained in importance. Greek carved ornament was much 
more restrained, and seems designed rather for effects of 
light, and of conveying through its texture the effect of 
lace-like enrichment on a solid structure; while the Roman 
is distinguished by vigor and boldness of design. “The capitals 
of the Pantheon, which I take as typical of Roman ornament, 
have remained the dominant type in use for palatial build- 
ings to the present day. Generally, Roman sculpture con- 
veys the impression of being used rather for its decorative 
value, as an adjunct to luxury, rather than, as in the Greek, 
for the love of art and delight found in seeking for its 
higher development. ‘The breakup of the Roman Empire, 
coinciding with the change of faith, and that faith alone, in 
which the ancient sculpture was considered idolatrous, to- 
gether with vast social disturbances, brought about the 
disappearance of the architecture and sculpture identified 
with ancient Rome. After an interval, we have the rise of 
the Byzantine order, in which, while sculpture served to 
record the persons and the incidents of the Faith, this was 
effected in a way rather symbolical than personal, and in 
architecture its principal use was to assist to produce pattern, 
texture, and rhythm, of the general composition. The 
statues from Chartres Cathedral are a good instance of this, 
as also is the Portal of Rheims, which, though of later date, 
carries on the same traditions, and as an example of design 
must be considered a masterpiece. “[his system of using 
sculpture affords considerable opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of a variety of scales in the figures, a device not 
exclusively Gothic, but of which considerable use is made 
in all its varieties. “The harmonious contrast of broad surface 
with broken surface of lines with fret, and curved with 
straight line, while preserving the general structural idea, 
is one which provided the artists with material for some 
centuries. “The many examples the various cathedrals afford 
are well worthy of long and continued study, and it is the 
conviction of all who have been interested in the Gothic 
phase of the art, that it is not only what has been done that 
is of interest, but they feel that there is here a mine of 
knowledge and suggestion capable of immense future 
development. “The Percy Tomb is a fine example of English 
work under this general influence; the way in which the 
whole weaves together, the arrangement whereby the struc- 
tural idea carries through and is borne out by the foliated 
and molded enrichment, and the way in which the com- 
position is varied and completed by the figures, together 
with the grand treatment of the foliated enrichment, is 
worthy of all praise. The revival of classic learning in 
Italy, and the revival of Classic art which followed it, cut 
short the independent development of Gothic, but not without 
there being effort to blend the two; as in the art of Northern 
France, and in that called the style of Francis I., the Jubé 
de Limoges must be taken as a sufficient example. With 


reference to the art of Italy, I think it may be said that 
Italian artists never took kindly to the Gothic idea of the 
human figure represented merely as a symbol (as it were a 
letter in the alphabet), but in even their early work felt 
and represented the strivings of the individualistic spirit 
within; although the work of Nicola Pisano and his school 
approximated to the texture scheme of the Gothic sculptors, 
there is yet a feeling for form and movement which differs 
from these, and in the work of Ghiberti, Donatello, Verroc- 
chio, Lucca della Robbia, Rossillino, and many more, and, 
above all, Michael Angelo, the details become lost in the 
grand effort to realize to the fullest the conception of the 
mighty spirit moving in the divinely formed body; the work 
arriving at a stage when it is its emotional aspect, rather than 
its architectural, that enforces attention. As our subject is, 
however, Sculpture in relation to Architecture, and having 
viewed a number of illustrations, it may be well to consider 
the question of general principles, for in reviewing these 
various works we seem to need a guide to consecutive 
thought other’ than that supplied by the purely historical 
aspect. Yet, in approaching this, the question at once arises 
as to who shall define art, for the spirit of art is as intan- 
gible as a dream—may be it is a dream—of which may be 
said in the words of Shelley: 
On an unimagined shore, 
Under the grey beak of some promontory, 
She met me in such exceeding glory 
That I saw her not. —EPIPSYCHIDION, 

Though the spirit of art is indefinable, and may be considered 
as a vision apprehended not by any means by the eye alone, 
the efforts to realize this vision, which result in works of 
art, are found to conform to certain general rules, with 
reference to which, in reading a musical book lately, I 
found a definition of the qualities a work in that form of 
art should possess, which seems to me to the point. It 
commenced by saying Form, Expression, Feeling, and Variety 
were essential. Form, the shape presented to the mind; 
Expression, the prominence given to some sounds and the 
subordination of others; Feeling, the character of the effect 
produced; and Variety, to prevent the work becoming 
mechanical, and so lifeless. It further states a melody 
should display, amidst all its features and phases, an all- 
pervading unity and relationship among its several parts. 
‘The text then proceeds in criticism of a certain arrangement, 
as wanting in design in its form, regularity in its expression, 
stability or clearness in its feeling, and method in its variety. 
These directions seem so admirably adapted to the art of 
the sculptor and carver, that they might well have been 
written expressly for him, except that being written about 
musical composition they make no mention of the artist’s 
hand. I do not suggest that the musical world in any way 
overlooks this, the human executant element, but that in the 
graphic and plastic arts it necessarily occupies a very impor- 
tant place indeed. In these examples, Certosa at Pavia, I 
think it can be claimed that the all-pervading unity and 
relationship is preserved, and that the less important elements 
are treated with due subordination, that the varied textures 
and minor ornamentation are treated in an interesting and 
able way indicating great ability in design and very skillful 
execution. Much the same as to general design and impor- 
tance given to some, and the subordination of other portions, 
can be said of the Altar from Vicenza. I think, however, that 
in the two doorways from Como, we find a more marked 
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(Continued from page 75) 
distinction in design; the artist seems to be possessed of 
a more varied palette, the rhythm is felt throbbing more 
harmoniously throughout, and there seems more room left 
for the imagination to play in. And here, it may be 
remarked, that a work may be so obviously finished that, no 
point arising to call for comment, we simply pass it by, and 
are much more interested in the less complete. I think this 
brings us to the question of Variety. Lord Bacon, in one 
of his essays, remarks: ‘“There is no beauty but hath some 
quality of strangeness in it.” I think it may also be said 
that we do not recognize beauty in that which is altogether 
strange, and it is the just proportion of strangeness har- 
monized with that which is familiar which constitutes the 
charm. How is this charm of the familiar and the new to 
be obtained? By a search through the realms of Nature by 
developing a helpful imagination, and by acquiring the 
power to imitate, ‘together with the power to invent, and 
to express, or rather to reveal, your discoveries with a 
skillful hand. Imitation alone is not sufficient; it must be 
balanced and controlled. In the Gothic period the direct 
imitation of leaves, as in Early Decorated, soon ceased to 
satisfy, and developed into the more rhythmical Perpen- 
dicular. In the Renaissance period the most satisfactory 
arrangement of ornament was found to be (where direct 
imitation was used at all) to obtain the necessary archi- 
tectural quality by a considerable dominance of conventional 
form, and this occurs even in the extremely free treatment 
of Grinling Gibbons. The principles applying to the figure 
are not identical with those of ornament, but in the Greek 
work I think the contention that the earlier and less realistic 
work is the best fitted for architectural purposes can well be 
maintained. And in the Gothic period the unity of the 
whole could not have been preserved except the sculptors’ 
convention permitted the lights and shadows to be of the 
right size and shape and to occur in the right place, three 
things of which imitation can take no heed. On this question 
of harmonistic treatment, which really embraces the question 
of distance effect also, M. Camile Mauclair writes in his 
work on Rodin: “This theory, to which Rodin approved of 
my giving the name of ‘deliberate amplification of surfaces,’ 
is simply the critical principle of Greek sculpture, which has 
been entirely misunderstood by the Academic School. That 
school, which is supposed to honor the Greeks, is really false 
to their spirit and their teaching. Moreover, this principle, 
which belongs to all primitive statuary that was made for 
the open air, is to be found among the Egyptian and the 
Assyrian. It calls in question the Academic Tradition, 
whereby exactitude is confounded with truth.” ‘This 
deliberate arrangement of surfaces is well borne out in the 
examples that have been shown recently, and the Well- 
ington Memorial, probably the finest monument in existence, 
is a further example of great care devoted to the arrange- 
ment, design, and treatment of light and shade bearing 
surfaces, practically coinciding with the Rodin view. In the 
Michael Angelo example it will also be found that the 
dominant feature is the light-bearing surface finely defined 
by the broad grouping and design of the shadows, and, 
indeed, this may be accepted as one of the most important 
elements in the means of expression of the art. This may 
be considered as rather appertaining to the craftsmanship. 
Of course, craftsmanship is, after all, only the servant; some- 
thing more is required in a work of art, something on which 
the human mind can work; for in all real art it is essential 


that underlying the mere representation the working of the 
directing mind and the touch of the executing hand should 
be evident. In certain work the skill of the hand is alone 
sufficient to justify the work; in the Roman stucco, for 
instance, how great a charm is imparted by the hand traces 
left upon them. In the work of Rodin, how much does it 
owe to the same cause, and in the work of Michael Angelo 
how do those parts so called unfinished yield traces of his 
consummately skillful hand moving as directed by his mighty 
brain—it brings the thing home to us, and seems to place 
us in immediate touch with the artist working at those grand 
conceptions which for four hundred years have filled so large 
a space in the history and development of art, and, to use a 
hackneyed phrase, which expresses, nevertheless, a profound 
truth, supplies the “touch of Nature that makes the whole 
world kin.” 


TILE FOR THE FIREPLACE. 
BY CHAS. F. BINNS. 

VER since Prometheus stole the heavenly fires and 

bestowed upon men the gift of flame, the hearth has 

been a sacred spot. ‘The fire is the eye of the household, 

and in ancient times no greater affront could be put upon 

the house-father than to touch the embers which no one 

but himself was allowed to tend. ‘The fire is also the 

heart of the home for here is centered the life of the 

family circle. 

fire marks the distinction between the steam heated apart- 

ments and the home, and he who would build his house 

in the woods specifies, first of all, a large fireplace for 
blazing logs. 

Perhaps it is scarcely realized that the joys of the 
open fire have been made possible by the use of tile. True, 
the first fireplaces were built of stone, but stone is crude 
and, of necessity, somewhat barbaric. Moreover, stone 
is not suitable for actual exposure to heat for it is apt to 
crack and spall on the impact of flame. ‘Tile has met and 
conquered the fire already so that the onset of the heat 
is no longer to be feared. 

The inadequacy of stone for the fireplace was rec- 
ognized long ago in both these regards. As a fire container 
it was treacherous, as a decorative feature is was obtrusive, 
so that the hearth was replaced by an iron grate and the 
front by the horror of the marble mantel. Neither of these 
expedients would have been necessary if the possibilities of 
tile had been understood and appreciated. 

If possible, the fireplace should be planned in its 
entirety when the house is built. A central chimney is, of 
course, a necessity, or in a large house more than one. In 
the living room a generous space should be allowed. ‘The 
arch over the fire may be of any form but should be large 
enough for a good log. It is built of well-burned brick 
and faced with tile designed and glazed, either bright or 
dull, to suit the scheme of the room and in accordance 
with the taste of the owner. The bed of the fire may 
be level with the room floor or slightly raised. Upon it 
are placed the andirons and in front there is laid a tile 
hearth. For this there is nothing better than small square 
tile glazed in harmony with the main work. Upon these 
small tile or tesserae poker or tongs may be dropped without 
damage. ‘The hearth will receive the reflection of the fire, 
carrying the light out into the room, and imparting to it 
its own quality of tone. The hearth may be enclosed by a 
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( Continued from page 77) 

curb or tiling which will at. once serve to retain any 
falling coals and to set a bound to the scheme of decoration. 
Above, set in the tiling of the chimney breast, there may 
be a coved recess to receive one or two choice pieces of 
pottery or other household goods, or the finish may consist 
of a stout oak shelf supported upon brackets made of the 
same ware as the tile and glazed in harmony. 

There are few home builders who have not some pet 
idiosyncracy or hobby and it is easy to contrive means by 
which this may be expressed. A tile panel is painted in 
low relief or in impasto colors to remind one of mountain 
or stream. Dutch or German scenes in quaint old blue 
call up reminiscences of foreign travel, or a purely decorative 
effect in Celtic scrolls will invite to meditation. 

The fireplace in the den assumes a dfferent character. 
Here are nooks in which one may lay the favorite briar to 
cool off. Matches may be scratched with impunity and 
there is no penalty for dropping ashes. In the face of these 
delights one wonders what kind of familiar relationship a 
smoker can bear toward a steam radiator. 

In the sleeping chamber there is no greater delight than 
an open fire—especially a wood fire. The chintz-covered 
easy chair drawn up before the welcoming blaze invites 
to a time of meditation before retiring. The tile will be 
quiet and restful in tone, harmonizing with the color scheme 
of the room. Decorative embossments and panels are not 
out of place but the general idea should be repose. “The 
modern resources of the ceramist are fully equal to this 
demand. Never before has there been offered a fuller 


palette of colored glazes either brilliant or matt. For the 
bolder and more positive treatment of the dining room or 
den there are flambe and crystalline effects and for the more 
sober delights of the living room, rich or tender tones. 
There is, in fact, no material so suitable for the construction 
of a fireplace or which will compare with tile in the un- 
limited possibility of treatment and the intimate personality 
of expression. 

One does not have to apologize for a tiled fireplace 
and hearth. It is at once recognized as the proper thing. 
Even if it be not admired for its beauty it is acknowledged 
to be appropriate and, after all, nothing is more beautiful 
than fitness. 


BOOK REVIEW. 
ConcRETE WorKERS REFERENCE Books. A. A: Hough- 
ton. 1911. The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 
New York. Paper binding. Fifty cents each. 


Six numbers of this series have been issued: Concrete 
Wall Forms; Concrete Floors and Sidewalks; Concrete 
Silos; Concrete Chimneys, Slate and Roof Tiles; Molding 
and Curing Ornamental Concrete; Concrete Monuments; 
Mausoleums and Burial Vaults. 

A series of practical monographs on popular concrete 
subjects. It has been the purpose of the author in pre- 
paring this series of monographs to present not only the 
usual types of construction but to fully explain and illus- 
trate molds and systems that are not patented, which are 
equal in value and often superior to those restricted by 
patents. These molds are very easily“and ‘cheaply con- 
structed and embody simplicity, rapidity of operation and 
the most successful results in the molded concrete. Each 
book is fully illustrated and the subject is exhaustively 
treated in plain English so all can easily understand the 
valuable ideas presented. 
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PLANS, MUNICIPAL BUILDING, TRENTON, N. J. 


Spencer Roberts, Architect. 


